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Vor. IX. 


Tue Suppression or Rasies. 


The Board of Agriculture has now issued orders 
which are well calculated to stamp out rabies. Pro- 
yision was made in the Rabies Order for local authori- 
ties to slaughter all diseased dogs and to isolate sus- 

ts. Power to issue Muzzling Orders was retained 
y the Board so that this obnoxious but useful regu- 
lation should be enforced whenever necessary. Lon- 
don was first brought under the regulation because in 
that district rabies prevailed more than in any other. 
Now Lancashire, Warwickshire, and other counties 
where rabies is at all prevalent are compelled by order 
of the Board to muzzle their dogs and to seize all 
those found without a muzzle. In addition to this 
Dog Importation Order will come into force as soon 
as sufficient time has elapsed to afford fair nofice to 
the most distant countries. Something will probably 
be done to prevent Ireland sending us infected dogs. 

To these regulations no possible objection can be 
made, except, perhaps, to the detail which defines 
the kind of muzzle to be used, but this is a small 
matter which may well be overlooked in view of the 
really thorough and common-sense measures now in 
force. The facility with which dogs are moved from 
one part of the kingdom to another will probably 
result in infection being carried to centres in which 
rabies is now unknown. Doubtless whenever more 
than one case is reported from any district a Muzzling 
Order embracing the affected area will at once be 
issued, and so the spread of disease be prevented. It 
is well not to be too sanguine, but we shall be dis- 
appointed if these thorough measures do not stamp 
out rabies within the next two years. Never before 
have such well directed regulations been tried. 


Kocn’s INOCULATION FOR RINDERPEST. 


The latest news from South Africa is to the effect that 
‘the sub-cutaneous injection of bile taken from an ox 
which has suffered from rinderpest, as advised by Pro- 
fessor Koch, has not proved successful. This is to be 
lamented, as great disappointment will be caused to the 
‘Stock-owners at the Cape. The chief veterinary officers 
in Natal and in Cape Colony pointed out some time 
since that even if the inoculations proved successful 
the operation should be prohibited, except when carried 
‘out under proper control. To handle the diseased ani- 
mals, and to carry about infectious fluids, is a dangerous 
thing, and only very positive successes would warrant 

€ employment of such a risky preventive plan. At 

resent it seems as though Professor Koch’s visit to 
uth Africa is only another illustration that the con- 
trol of disease is Best undertaken by trained clinica 
- Minds, and that the bacteriologist requires time to per- 
fect in his laboratory methods which may perhaps some 

Y assist the practitioner and the sanitarian. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


AN OUTBREAK OF PARASITIC GASTRITIS 
IN LAMBS. 
By E. Wauus Hoarz, F.R.C.V.S. 


On December 7th, 1896, I was asked to investigate 
the nature of a serious outbreak of disease in lambs, 
the property of an extensive breeder. Up to that 
date over twenty lambs had died, all presenting 
similar symptoms, the most striking being profuse 
diarrhoea, rapid emaciation, and extreme debility. 
The duration of the disease varied, some of the 
animals died in two days, others in four, while some 
lasted for the space of a week, In the autumn of 
1895, a similar outbreak occurred, accompanied with 
heavy loss, and in this as well as in the present one, 
some of the milder cases recovered. 

At the time of my attendance there were none of 
the animals dead, so that an opportunity for an 
autopsy was not presented. One animal, however, a 
fine lamb of the Shropshire breed, showed marked 
symptoms. This animal was reported as being sick 
for three days, and previous to this case there were 
none observed for a space of five days. Excessive 
thirst was a prominent symptom, the animal looking 
for water constantly and drinking anything within 
reach ; there was total loss of appetite, profuse 
diarrhoea, the discharges resembling muddy water 
and containing occasionally small amounts of blood 
and mucus. The animal wandered away from the 
remainder of the flock, and remained close to the 
fences, with head depressed, and if interfered with 
seemed desirous to hide behind any object. The eye- 
lids were partly closed, and there was continual 
grinding of the teeth, the hind limbs appeared weak, 
and emaciation was developing rapidly. The tem- 
perature was 105°5°, respirations accelerated, pulse 
quick and weak. 

The owner informed me‘ that the above was a 
typical case of the affection from which so many had 
died. 

On inspecting one portion of the flock (in which I 
may mention that the ram lambs were kept separate) 
I found a few cases in the early stages of the affection 
showing free purgation, dullness, Joss of appetite, and 
a rise in temperature varying from 104-5 to 105°. 
The pasture and water were good, and the animals 
were receiving turnips, and a mixture of crushed oats, 
crushed oil cake, and grains. I ordered the roots to 


be discontinued, and all the animals showing any 


symptoms of illness to be isolated from those that 
were healthy. 
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On December 12th, the animal first mentioned 
died, and the carcasewas examined. Decomposition 
had set in very rapidly, and I forwarded the viscera 
to Professor "halatie. Royal Veterinary College, 
London, and later on two more sets of viscera ob- 
tained from cases in the earlier stages. He very 
kindly examined them and discovered that the cause 
of the disease was the presence of the smaller variety 
of nematode worms in large numbers. The patho- 
logical lesions reported by him in the advanced case 


were acute gastritis, punctiform bloodmarkings in the ,_ 


small intestines, and general muco-enteritis of the 
large intestines, deep congestion of the lungs and 
bronchial membranes. 

On January 4th I received a report from the owner 
that the disease had ceased among the ram lambs, but 
had broken out among the ewe lambs that were on an 
outside farm. 

Various forms of treatment were adopted, but with 
little success in the advanced cases. In the earlier 
stages, however, the ol. tereb. seemed togive favoura- 
ble results. 

I may remark that in different districts here 
similar outbreaks have occurred, accompanied by 
great loss. I must express my thanks to Professor 
Penberthy for investigating and ascertaining the 
cause of an affection that was to me of a very obscure 
nature. 


_ CAUSES OF DIFFICULT PARTURITION. 
By C. Pack, M.R.C.V.S., Lymington. 


During upwards of twenty years of country prac-. 
tice I have met with various causes of difficult 
parturition in cattle, such as abnormal presentation, 
abnormalities of foetus, imperfect dilatation of os 
uteri, twisted uterus, membranous bands in vagina, 
etc., and I have frequently found the apparently most 
simple cause to be the one that led to the most 
trouble, and vice versa. 

Only a few weeks since I was asked to attend a 
heifer in difficulties with her first calving. As is 
often the case, the local handy-man had been trying 
his hand for two or three hours without success. 

On examination I found a dead calf and a normal 
presentation, and concluded it would not be a diffi 
cult matter. I placed a cord above the fetlock o 
each fore leg and another over the head, the lowe 
jaw having been broken away previously. I soo 
found that delivery could not be effected, so examine 
for ascites, but there appeared to be neither ascites or 
emphysema. ‘The head seemed to strongly rese 
being brought in the outer world, so I put both for 
feet back into the womb and tried to draw the hea 
out with the intention of removing it. Failing to db | 
this, I returned it and drew up first one foreleg, | 
skinned it, and removed it shoulder and all, and | 
then removed the other in the same manner and | 
tried delivery again, but to no purpose. Although | 
we had only the head to draw out, pull as we would 
we could not get it out of the passage, so it was un- | 
doubtedly a case of ‘ big head.”’ fa | 

As the heifer appeared exhausted I desisted, and 
smeared the parts with Belladon extract, ordered her 


rruel and stimulants, and left her for some hours. 
uater in the day the head was skinned and with 
difficulty the lower jaw removed, which so lessened 

e size as to admit of its being extracted, and the 

y followed. 

Although every effort was made to sustain the 
eifer, which was a good sized one and in capital 
ondition, she died on the third day after delivery, 
his apparently simple cause defied all our efforts 
or some hours, and had a fatal termination. 

Besides the above-mentioned causes, I have met 
with tumours in the vagina from the size of a walnut 
to that of a cricket ball, but as a rule these do not 
materially interfere with the delivery of a foetus in a 
normal presentation, but a week or so since I met. 
with a case which I think may be described as a 
fully developed tumour of the fibroma class. 

The patient was a cow, mixed breed, due with 
third calf. She had been straining some hours with 
the result that nothing appeared but some hard sub- 
stance which puzzled the owner. On examination I 
confess I too was puzzled, but eventually decided 
that I had an immense tumour to deal with, having 
an attachment immediately outside the os uteri on 
the floor of vagina, the attachment appearing to be 
threegr four inches wide and about three quarters of 
an inch in thickness. It extended back to within 
about four inches of the external opening. I found 
just sufficient room to pass my hand over the tumour, 
and the os being fully dilated could feel the calf in 
a cramped position, head pointing downward and 
feet backward. Knowing it was useless to attempt 


| delivery I began to think of the best way of removing 
the tumour. Being five miles from home and un- 


prepared for the complication I was rather handi- 
capped. If I attempted to cut it out I expected the 
hemorrhage would be considerable and in an awkward 
place to arrest, but I placed a cord round the attach- 
ment and -pulled it tight to act as a ligature, and 
drew the tumour backwards as far as possible. [ 
then made an incision behind the ligature, and put 
my finger into it to see what the the tumour was 
composed of. To my relief I found an investing 
membrance half an inch thick, which I had not much 
difficulty in separating from the tumour with my 
fingers, and in a few minutes I managed to roll out 
a tumour which, on being weighed, turned the scale 
at fourteen pounds, and was, as the owner 
described it, ‘‘as big as a bucket.”’ 

The cord acted fairly well as a ligature, the 
hemorrhage not being alarming, but I twisted the 
investing membrane once or twice and applied 
another ligature, smaller in calibre and tied much 
tighter, which arrested the bleeding altogether. 


branes, and removed the whole mass with a bistoury, 


Having placed the head and feet of calf straight an 
easy deliverance was effected, and having removed 
the whole of the placenta and syringed out the 
womb with a solution of liq. carbonis detergens; 


|the cow rose, and on being offered a mash ate it 


heartily. 
Visiting her next day I found her heaving vi0- 
lently, groaning, and appetite gone. The ligatur 
membrane was cold. I at once syringed out with 
antiseptic solution, tightened the ligature round mem- 
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-allowing the ligature to remain. 
_appeared to act as a drag on the uterus, which when 


the appetite returned, and she was much improved 


case, Which ended in a capital recovery. 


and weighed exactly four pounds, making with the 


to record it. 
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The cold mass, be- 
sides acting as a foreign body and causing heaving, 


released returned to its normgl position, or at least 
fell back into the body some distance, and afforded 
much relief to the animal. As the straining ceased 


by the next day. Subsequent antiseptic irrigations, 
tonic medicine, and nourishing food completed the 


The membrane was also weighed after removal, 


tumour a total of eighteen pounds. 

Asked my opinion as to how long the tumour had 
‘been forming, I hazarded a reply of a twelvemonth 
probably, when the owner remarked that after her 
last service the cow strained violently, so much so 
that he thought she would evert the vagina, and to 
prevent this he had placed a couple of stitches in the 
labia. I have no doubt that what was then seen was 
the tumour, so that I probably rather under estimated 
the time of development. 

Thinking this case may be of some interest to the 
younger members of the profession, I have ventured 


FRACTURE OF ULNA DURING POLO. 
By Josnua A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Wheatley’s, F.R.C.V.S., interesting case of 
fracture of the antero inferior spinous process of the 
ilium while at work has recalled a somewhat analo- 
gous case, that came many years ago under my obser- 
vation in India, of fracture of the ulna in a polo pony 
during a game. The animal had been played in one 
round previously, and in the middle of the second 
pulled up dead lame. The fracture could easily be 
detected, and post-mortem it was discovered that the 
ulna was fractured completely across. The ground 
was very hard, it being in the middle of the summer, 
-but the rider was a light weight. 


SALARIES AT THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


For the information of our readers and the veterin- 
-aty profession we have extracted the following from 
hitaker’s Almanacs. It shows the increase which 
has taken place during the last five years in the per- 
manent staff, and salaries of the travelling inspectors 
of the Board of Agriculture, and the decrease of the 


permanent staff, and salaries paid to the veterinary 
officers :—- 


1892. 1897. 
Prof. Brown, C.V.O., 1000 
Mr. Cope, C.1., 700)Mr. Cope, C.V.O., 900 


£2130) £1700 


1892. 1897. 

Major Tennant, C.T.1. 500/Major Tennant, Asst. 
Major Landen, T.I., 300 Secty. 900 
Capt. MacIlwain, T.I., 300| Major Landen, 8.T.I., 600 
Mr. Sleaman, T.I., 300/Capt. MacIlwain, s.7.1. 600 

—-—-—-|Mr. Anstruther, T.I., 400 

£1,400) ,, Brown, T.I., 400 
», W. H. Chamberlain 400 
», Davenport, T.I., 400 
», Dawson, T.I., 400 
» Fulford, T.L., 400 
», Kenyon, T.L., 400 
Capt. Spencer, T.I., 400 


£5,300 
| Increase £8,900 

The travelling inspectors are also allowed hotel 
expenses, and railway fares. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


OperaTIvE TREATMENT oF Hyproma, By Proressor 
N. 


A swelling situated on the off elbow joint of a, 15 
year old cart horse had been pyro-punctured by the 
veterinary surgeon attending the case. As success 
was not obtained by this means, the horse was 
brought to my clinique. The swelling was as large 
as a child’s head, hot, and slightly painful. It ex- 
tended right over the posterior edge of the elbow 
joint. 

On account cf the nature of the swelling (propor- 
tionate small base, mobility of the part, etc.), but 
still more because the usual and routine treatment is 
to extirpate the smallest hygroma of the cubital 
region, on the Ist of May, 1896, the enucleation 
was accomplished in the usual manner. 

Lanzillotti in his operations lays great stress on the 
observance of a vigorous asepsis, which does not 
appear important to all veterinary surgeons, and is 
not yet by any means as universal as the author 
would desire. After removing the swelling the walls 
of the cavity remaining were scraped. The union of 
the edges of the wound was accomplished by means of 
aseptic silk sutures with the horse standing. A 
drainage tube was not employed. ‘The after treat- 
ment consisted in washing the edges of the wound 
with sterilised water, and dressing with stherised 
iodoform. The horse was placed in slings to prevent 
him' lying down. On May 10th sutures were re- 
removed. Healing took place by first intention. 
Another horse had likewise on the front of the 
off elbow a hard, painless cartilaginous swelling 
which was cut out by Dr. Baldwin on September 
22nd, 1896. After the operation a thin drainage 
tube was sewn in, through which twice daily subli- 
mate solution was injected into the wound. The 
tube was removed September 26th, and healing was 
by first intention. 

From these two cases the author deduces the fol- 
lowing remarks :—Pyro-puncture, a method to which 
we have turned with success in treatment, is only 
indicated in cases in which the thickened skin unites 


Decrease £4380 


with the thickened serous bursa to form one single 
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mass, and the hydroma is not voluminous and is 
plainly fluctuating. One can in these cases bring 
about an almost entire removal of the swelling by 
the pyro-puncturing needles. If the walls of the 
hydroma have a thickness of several centimetres 
enucleation is always necessary. During a more 
than 25 years‘clinical experience, we have in the 
great majority of cases cut out the hydroma. The 
success of this method was also gratifying in the 
earlier periods of surgery even without antiseptics, 
in the epoch of the injection of tincture of aloes and 
the use of egyptiacum ointment and waxened thread 
sutures. 

Naturally at this time recovery was slower because 
suppuration followed slowly, and the sutures only 
served to hinder adhesion of the walls of the cavity. 
The splendid results of these two operations, both 
with and without drainage tubes, was obtained by 
the observance of aseptic and antiseptic precautions 
in surgery. 


Some REMARKS ON TUBERCULOSIS, BY Dr. LUNGwITz, 
District VETERINARY SURGEON. 


1.—On TUBERCULOSIS OF THE UDDER IN Cows. 


Of 17,202 cows slaughtered in 21 months at the 
Leipzig abattoirs, 119 were found affected with 
tuberculosis of the udder. Besides the udder other 
organs also were in all cases affected. In 92 cattle 
there was a generalised tuberculosis, in the remain- 
ing cases the affection was gradually spreading, and 
in two cases only one organ besides the bronchial 
and mediastinal glands was affected. 

From this it would seem that primary tuberculosis 
of the udder in cattle is of seldom occurrence. On 
the other hand, the existence of tuberculosis of the 
udder with tuberculosis in the body of the animal is 
most common, and it is frequently co-existent with 
tuberculosis of a great number of organs in the 
cavities of the body. 


2.—TUBERCULOSIS OF THE UTERUS. 

The author further collected in eight months 267 
cases of general and peritoneal tuberculosis—of these 
152 cows, or 57°9 per cent., were affected with tuber- 
culosis of the uterus. Thus it will be seen that 
tuberculosis of the uterus is of pretty frequent occur- 
rence in our cattle. In tuberculosis of the uterus it is 
customary to find the oviducts tuberculous also. 
Tuberculosis of the uterus arises through neighbour- 
ing affection of peritoneum, whilst tuberculosis of the 
udder arises through embolism. 


3.—On THE SEROUS TUBERCULOSIS OF SWINE. 
Amongst 141 cases of tuberculosis 134 were 
generalised, from which it must be concluded that 
serous tuberculosis in swine is, in by far the majority 
of cases, accompanied by a generalised tuberculosis. 


Resutts or TuBERCULIN INOCULATION IN BAVARIA. 

According to Der Wochschrift fiir Thierheelkunde, 
5,400 tuberculin inoculations were undertaken in 
1,182 farms. The first inoculation had a positive 
result in 1,009 animals, or 37:2 per cent.; in 579 
animals, or 114 per cent., the result remainéd 


doubtful. 


205 animals were inoculated a second time, of 
which 50, or 24} per cent., gave a positive, and 66,. 


or 29 per cent., a doubtful result. 

Of the doubtful re-acting animals 29 were slaugh- 
tered and examined. One half were tuberculous, the 
other half free from tuberculosis. In 679 animals 


slaughtered in which re-action had been undoubtedly: 
positive or negative, 91, or 13 per cent., showed. 
diagnosis as a result of inoculation as inconclusive.. 


Of 175 cattle which had not re-acted, 20, or 114 per 
cent., proved to be tuberculous, and of 504 which 
had re-acted, 71, or 14 per cent., were free from. 
tuberculosis.— Berliner Thierarzliche Wochenschrift. 
Trans. G. Mayatu, M.R.C.V.S. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
_ SOCIETY. 


The spring quarterly meeting was held at the ng 
Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, the 30th of April, Mr. G. 
Whitehead, of Batley (president), was in the chair, and 
the attendance of members included Messrs. J. E.. 
Scriven, Tadcaster (hon. treasurer), A. W. Mason, G. E. 
Bowman, A. McCarmick, Leeds ; J. Cooke, Scarborough; 
H. Snarry, York ; J. Clarkson, Garforth ; J. S. Carter, 
Bradford ; J. W. Lazenby, Boston Spa; T. Fletcher, 
Sheffield; F. W. Clough, Morley; M. Robinson, 
Barnsley; and F. Hallilay, Dewsbury. Mr. Wm. Hunt- 
ing, London, was also present. Apologies for non- 
attendance were received from Professors Williams and 
Penberthy, Messrs. Briggs, Halifax ; Chambers, Kirk- 
heaton ; Greenhalgh, Leeds ; and Thompson, Doncaster. 


RESIGNATION OF THE SECRETARY. 


The PRxsIDENT, at the outset of the proceedings, 

announced with regret that Mr. Frank Somers, the hon. 
secretary, had resigned his office. He said he received a 
letter a few days ago containing the resignation. 
_ Mr. Mason asked whether anything could be done to 
induce Mr. Somers to re-consider the matter. He should 
be pleased to join with one or two members in seeing 
Mr. Somers, who was absent from the present meeting. 

Mr. BowMaAN was afraid that Mr. Somers would not 
withdraw his resignation, and, therefore, he regretfully 
- sed that it should be accepted At the same time 

e had pleasure in moving that Mr. McCarmick should 
be appointed the secretary of the Society, believing that 
that gentleman would efficiently carry out the duties of 
the office. 

Mr. CLARKSON seconded, and Mr. Scriven supported 
the latter gentleman, promising to do everything he 
possibly could to assist the new secretary. 

Mr. SNakRyY also supported the resolution, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. McCarmick, in accepting the office, said he would 
do what he could—at any rate for the remainder of the 
year. 
Mr. Bowmay, at a later stage of the proceedings, said 
he desired to move that a letter be written to Mr. 
Somers thanking him for his services in the past, and 
their regret that he had resigned. 

r. CLARKSON, in seconding, said Mr. Somers had 
rendered good services to the Society, and they ought to- 
recognise them by passing the resolution proposed. 


The PRESIDENT supported, likewise commenting, on 


the assistance which Mr. Somers had given to the Society 
in the past. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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Tue AppLeyarD “ DockiInG” 


The minutes of a special meeting, held a week before, 
recorded that the members present pledged themselves to 
use their utmost endeavours to support the defendant in 
the Appleyard “docking” case,‘and had confidence in 
the efforts of Messrs. Briggs and Walker to attain that 


object. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
Mr. Roprnson nominated Mr. H. J. Parkin, Doncaster 


_a member of the Society, while Mr. R. C. Thompson and 


Mr. J. McArthur, also of Doncaster, were elected mem- 
bers, their election being proposed by Mr. Mason, and 
seconded by Mr. Scriven. 


Pustic Heattu (ScorLaNnD) BILL, 
The PRESIDENT referred to the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Bill. He explained that at a special meeting of 


the Society it was unanimously resolved that he and the 
secretary should draw. the attention of the Members of 


Parliament for Yorkshire to clauses 40 and 57 of the!’ 


measure, and so endeavour to alter clause 40, “That 
veterinary surgeons shall in future be the penestons of 
at no in- 


animals intended for food and of meat, and t 


spection shall take place without the assistance of the 


veterinary surgeon, who has special knowledge and |. 


training on the subject, and to support section 57 and, if 
possible, to extend it, so that veterinary surgeons only 
shall be inspectors of dairies.” A letter had been re- 


ceived from Mr. J. G. Butcher, one of the members for 


York, that the matter should receive his best attention. 
The secretary of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association also wrote that the circular issued by the 


Yorkshire Society had been considered by them, but |: 


that it was thought that the matter was a question for 
the individual members, that they should put themselves 
in communication with their Parliamentary representa- 
tives, and in that way draw their attention to the sub- 
ject, so that when the Bill came before the House of 
Commons the alterations desired could be made. No 
resolution was framed at the Lancashire Society’s meet- 
ing, because the subject hal not appeared on the agenda. 
A third lettey on the subject was read by Mr. Whitehead 
from the president of the Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons. This communication pointed out that the |: 
Bill had been referred by the House of Commons to the | ' 


Standing Committee on Law of the House of Commons, 
and that committee had added certain gentlemen to 
their number as being specially qualified to deal with 
the subject. “Mr. Crombie, M.P., 
“has brought forward a most important amendment of 
clause 40 of the Bill to the effect that whenever animals 
for food are inspected by the medical officer, he must be 
accompanied by a veterinary inspector, or some other pro- 
perly qualitied veterinary surgeon. It is most importart 
that in the interests of the profession he should be sup- 
ported in this, and my object in writing to you is to ask 
you to impress upon your Member of Parliament, who is 
one of the members of the committee, that he should 
— Mr. Crombie in carrying this amendment.” 

r. Mason, alluding to the circular issued by the 
Yorkshire Society, inquired whether members had been 
successful in gaining promises of support from their 
Parliamentary representatives. It was a most impor- 
tant matter. 
| Mr. Scriven answered that he had seen several Mem- 

rs of Parliament, but unfortunately they were not on 
the Law Committee to whom the Bill had been referred 
by the House of Commons. As the president had indi- 
ated, they had received a reply from Mr. Butcher, M.P., 
who was a member of the committee, Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, the second Member of Parliament for York, and, 
he believed, Mr. G. W. Balfour, Member for Central 

8, were also on the committee. 


simplified by the letter from Mr. Trigger. Up to that 
they had nothing definite to go upon, but now all that 
they had to do was to ask their Parliamentary represen- 
tatives to support Mr. Crombie’s amendment. — 

Mr. FLETCHER said he quite agreed with the view put 
forward by Mr. Hunting. The subject then dropped, 


ELECTION OF CoUNCIL. 


_ The PRESIDENT next brought before the meeting the 
following letter which had been addressed to Mr. Somers 
by the secretary of the Lancashire Society :—“I am in- 
structed to write and ask if you are willing to aoa with 
us and the Midland Association in a joint circular to the 
whole of the profession on behalf of the several nominees 
of the three societies for election to Council in June? I 


’ the letter continued, | | 


am sorry to say that our Mr. Faulkner is unable to 
accede and become again the nominee of this Associa- 
tion. Under the circumstances our president, Mr. J. H. 
Carter, of Burnley, has kindly placed himself in our 
hands for this purpose.” 

Mr. CLARKSON said he thought it would be a pity for 
them to withdraw from the old arrangement with the 
Lancashire and Midland Societies. He therefore moved 
that they should again join with those Associations. 

Mr. Mason : Should not we run one of our members ? 
Mr. CLARKSON was of opinion that they ought to. 

Mr. Snarry said he had great pleasure in nominating 
Mr. Cooke, but that gentleman declined the nomination, 
remarking that at the present time he did not feel in a 
position to accept the proposed honour. 

Mr. Mason re-called the circumstances which inter- 
fered with the candidature of Mr. Clarkson a year ago, 
and observed that he should be again nominated. 

Mr. Ciarkson thanked Mr. Mason, but intimated 
that he could not possibly accept. 

The PRESIDENT said there would be no question about 
Mr. Clarkson’s success if he stood. 

In reply to the president, Mr. Carter Cane said 
he did not think his son, Mr. Carter, of Keighley, would 
consent to be nominated. 

Mr. SnarRy then seconded Mr. Clarkson’s proposal 
that they should join with the Lancashire and Midland 
Societies in a joint circular. 

The resolution was adopted, 


SOME SPRAINS OF TENDONS AND 
LIGAMENTS IN THE HORSE. 
By Hontine, F.R.C.V.S. 


‘The conditions on which I desire to open a discussion 
to-day are four of the most common sprains met with by 
veterinary practitioners, viz., those of flexor tendons, 
suspensory ligaments, sub-carpal ligament, and that which 
causes “curb.” I offer no apology for introducing such 
every-day conditions, because the common-place things 
are very apt to be rather superficially looked at and 
treated as though they were settled conditions which 
evervone understood. Nevertheless I am going to treat 
them superficially, not because that is the best way of 
treating them, but because I confess with regret it is the 
only method in my power. This will not prevent the 


Mr. Huntinc thought that the matter was very much 


discussion carrying the subject deeper and wider, and so 
I hope we shall be «ble to add to our mutual information 
before we part. ; 

_ I think no animal suffers so much from sprain of the 
limbs as the horse, and none so seldom from dislocation. 
This is doubtless due to the anatomical construction of 
the equine limb, in which we find all the joints strongly 
bound down and surrounded by ligaments, tendons, and 
muscles. Motion, too, is generally limited to one diree- 
tion. Rotation and circumduction are permitted in very 
few joints to any extent, so that sprains are nearly 
always the result of excessive flexion or extension. 

| The white fibrous tissue forming tendon and ligament 
is inelastic. When movement is carried further than 
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the length to which these structures are adapted they are 
stretched or torn. Sprain, therefore, varies in degree 
from mere stretching to greater or less rupture of fibres. 


How po Sprains Occur? 


Are they the result of violent muscular action directly 
affecting the part injured, or are they the result of the 
weight of the horse being suddenly thrown - ay the 
inelastic structures? Jam inclined to think that they 
do not occur as the result of excessive muscular action, 
but that they are always due to weight being suddenly 
placed upon tendons or ligaments at a time when the 
co-ordinate action of the muscles has ceased. 

A horse during moves all his limbs in 
regular sequence. h leg in turn is flexed and extended, 
ouppost? its share of weight, and is again flexed and ex- 
tended. All the movements are co-ordinate and rythmic. 
So long as this regular automatic movement is sustained 
nothing goes wrong. The flexions and extensions of the 
limb, no ae hak rapidly they alternate or what 
force is expended to draw weight, or impel the body, 
remain co-ordinate. No jar or concussion takes place, 
no jerky movement occurs. When the weight of the 

y is placed upon each limb in its turn, the tension of 
each set of muscles is just what is sufficient to retain 
each bone in proper relative position to its neighbours. 
The flexors do not contract suddenly nor do the ex- 
tensors suddenly cease to act and become relaxed. The 
gradual contraction of one set’ is timed exactly to meet 
the relaxation of the other, so that the most rapid and 
complex movements are all co-ordinate and performed 
smoothly and rythmically without jerk or strain. 

During co-ordinated action I beheve the weight of the 
body is nearly entirely carried by the elastic muscles 
even when the foot rests momentarily on the ground. 
This must be so, because the bones of the limbs are 
es at such angles to each other that the leg can only 

come a column of support by the action of the muscles. 
Now the muscles are elastic, not with the resilency of a 
rubber band, but with the vital tension of the living 
tibres, and thus so long as co-ordination of action is pre- 
sent the amount of force expended by them is evenly 
distributed, and no one structure of the leg is submitted 
to jar or strain. Quite different is it when co-ordination 
ceases, even for the fraction of a second. Then some 
part receives uneven strain, and the irregular pressure 
causes injury just in proportion to the resisting power of 
the structure or the violence of the force sanlted bo it. 


po Sprains Occur ? 
_ Not, as a rule, when the most violent efforts are made 
in racing or jumping. Not when excessive loads try to 
the utmost the powers of draught horses. It is whena 


strength of all animal structures. We all know the: 


curious degeneration of ligaments and tendons which 
takes place in the legs of unnerved horses. It has been 


said, too, that after febrile illness the horse is more: 


liable to sprain and rupture, not from the extra stress 
which may be inflicted on a part by failure of muscular 
co-ordination, but from special weakness in the structure 
of the tendon or ligament. I do not feel certain of the 
truth of this explanation, and it is a point on which 
some of you may have experience of value. Then again 
there is the question of the effect of continued excessive 


work, such as is undergone by horses in training for 
races, or ina lesser degree whilst being conditioned for: 


hunting. Is this continuous excess of action accom- 
nied by any change in the structure of tendons and 
igaments, rendering them less able to resist stretch- 
ing, more prone to strain, or more predisposed to inflam- 
matory changes? I incline to think it is, and that such 
conditions not only lead, as in tired horses, to impaired 
co-ordination of muscular action, but to impaired struc 
ture of the white fibrous tissues which renders them less. 
able to resist strain and jar. 


WHAT ARE THE CHANGES WHICH TAKE PLACE IN 
SPRAIN ? 


- The typical sprain that is noremapenin’ by lameness. 
and shows locally swelling, heat, and pain, is undoubted- 
ly a stretched and ruptured state of some of the fibres 
of the structure, followed by inflammatory changes— 
chief among which is effusion into and around the 
damaged part. When the sprained structures include a 
synovial membrane effusion is always greater and pain 
more intense. Sprain of tendons which have a sheath 
are always worse than sprains of tendons which have 
not ; thus we have the serious symptoms accompanying 
sprain of the flexor tendons. 

All sprains do not occur suddenly as the effect of one: 
distinct and isolated strain. There are cases in which a 
slight enlargement with no lameness gradually increases. 
in size, and is gradually accompanied by slight lameness. 
These cases usually affect the flexor tendons of the front 
limbs, and I think are more due to inflammation set up 
by leng continued excessive work than to direct and sud- 
den strain. But this condition appears to predispose the 
affected tendon to the onset of a serious sprain, and I 
think is often the predisposing cause of breakdowns in 
hunters and steeplechase horses. I have no experience 
of racehorses. 

Then there are the “ bumpy legs” found at the end of 
a good hunting season—usually, I think, in old horses. 
You have a regular chain of enlargements—three or four 
between the knee and the fetlock. I consider each of 
these marks the spot of a stretched fibrous structure, and 


misstep is made ; it is when irregularity of ground sur- , that they represent sprains of such a degree as not to 
face destroys the foothold—it is, in fact, when co-ordina- have ruptured many, if any, fibres, but only stretched 
tion of movement is defective. This failure of co-ordina-| them. Each has its little inflammatory swelling, and 
tion is to some extent due to extrinsic conditions ; it isalso | lameness is often slight. The danger of continuing suc 
due to intrinsic conditions. When horses are tired the true | a case at work is that the inflammatory process renders 
rythmic action of the muscles is impaired and co-ordina- | the tendon in time liable to grave and extensive lesion 1 
tior is not constant. The tired horse hits its fetlocks, | a false step be made and weight suddenly thrown on the 
knuckles over, trips, and, if asked to make an effort, already injured structure. With these general observa- 
probably falls, or at least sprains some ligament. | tions I will pass to the special sprains to which I propose 
The horse “out of condition” soon loses his powers of | to limit my further remarks. 
co-ordination, and hence the accidents to man and horse “ 7 
in the hunting-field from using such animals. Quite | SPRAIN OF “CHECK LIGAMENTS "—SUB-CARPAL AND 
another phase of in-coordinate movement is seen with | SUB-TARSAL. 
horses “kicking fresh” or “fooling about,” and every-| Ido not feel that I am certain of the exact structures 
one knows how serious sprains are thus brought | affected under these titles. The auxiliary fibrous bands 
about by apparently the simplest movements. So long | attached to the flexor tendons which enable a horse to 
as the action of the muscles is co-ordinated, so long is stand so that the tendons keep the limb in position 
force applied rythmically to tendons, whilst ligaments | without putting any strain on the muscles, are inser 
are not submitted to any sudden or excessive strain. _so far down the metatarsal region that I sometimes 
Just as “condition” gives tone and firmness to} doubt whether they are the affected structures. e 
muscles and other tissues of a healthy horse, so, con- local signs of the sprain are always just under the knee 
versely, it may be believed, does disease impair the and hock, and it seems to me they should have been 
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lower down the limb to have suggested the auxiliary 
bands. I have no post-mortem evidence of the position 
of the lesion, and that is what is wanted to prove the 
case. There is such a mass of fibrous bands and fibrous 
layers just below the back of the earpus and tarsus that 
the particular part sprained is not easy to guess at. 
Whatever it is, the lesion is tolerably constant in its 
position and we all know just what is meant. 

Cause.—Various explanations of how the injury occurs 
have been given, and probably more than one cause 
operates in its production. I know three stables in which 
a disproportionate number of these cases occurred. One 
under my professional care and others under that of 
practitioners with whom I am acquainted. In each 
stable only one condition was found in common—a very 
slippery pavement. Our theory is that the sprain (sub- 
carpal) occurred when the horse was rising. Both fore- 

were extended, and just as the effort to rise was 
made the feet or foot slipped forward, throwing all the 
strain on the passive inelastic structures of the sub-carpal 
region. Some of the horses were heavy waggon horses, 
some were cobs working in light four-wheel carts deliver- 
ing provisions. None worked in two-wheel. vehicles. 
They travelled over different kinds of pavement—thuse 
at the East End over stone-paved streets, those at the 
West End almost entirely over macadam. 

The worst result of these cases, in my experience, is 
the tendency to contraction which causes the heel to be 
raised from the ground and the horse to go on his toe. 
They are apt to recur, unless a thorough recovery is made 
from the first attack, and this meansa long period of rest 
—at least three months. 

Treatment.—The acute peo ame usually subside in a 
week or two when treated with rest and warm bandages, 
or with cotton wool and pressure bandages. It i: possi- 
blealmost immediately on cessation of pain and lameness 
to put the horse to work with a shoe thickened at the 
heels, but this favours contraction, and the result is re- 
currence of lameness with the heel permanently raised 
from the ground. I believe that if the horse with this 
sprain is worth treating at all it is worth a rest of three 
months, and careful avoidance of a high-heeled shoe. 
Blistering and firing are apparently very useful methods 
of treatment, but whether their value is due to their 
direct visible effects or to the rest entailed I am un- 
certain. 


SPRAIN OF FLeExor TENDONS. 


_ The variation in degree of these sprains is far more 
important than a positive diagnosis of the exact position 
of the lesion. When seen by the practitioner it is not 
easy to say whether the perforatus or the perforans is the 
tendon injured. The swelling is usually in the middle 
of the metacarpal region, and the fact of a synovial 
sheath existing which encloses both tendons obliterates 
the signs which might enable one to feel the exact posi- 
tion of the lesion. I don’t know that much is lost by 
failure to recognise which tendon is sprained, but if we 
may judge by the effects of complete rupture it would 
assist prognosis in sprain of the flexors if we could 
differentiate. I take it that. we might always say the 
case Was more serious when the perforans was sprained 
- when the lesion affected only the perforatus—if we 
ew. 
Even in the cases of chronic sprains which develope 
owly and cause slight lameness I do not know how to 
etermine whether the lesion is in the deep or superficial 
tendon. Probably it makes no practical difference, be- 
cause the effects of inflammatory effusion and the com- 
Pication of the synovial sheath are of more serious im- 
Port than any slight sprain of either tendon. 
€ estimate the gravity of the lesion by the amount 
swelling, pain, and lameness. Repair we know will 
take place i only the value of the animal warrants the 


fibrous tissues, and the reparative material is not all new 
fibre but partly connective tissue, which never attains 
the strength of the original fibrous material. When 
there is much rupture of fibre or much effusion into or 
between the fibres of the tendon we have a condition re- 
quiring a long time for its absorption and for the firm 
repair of tendon. In those cases where there is effusion 
of blood between the ruptured fibres and into the tendon 
sheath prognosis is even more doubtful, for we may be 
certain that then more time is requisite for a cure, and 
the cure will be less complete. 

As to treatment I need not detain you long. It is: 
| easy to prescribe when the patient is not present, but it 
is more difficult when the case is before us. We have 
then to note the degree of injury and the stage in which 
we find it. If J were present at the time a violent 
sprain of the flexor tendons occurred I should certainly 
apply a thick layer of cotton wool and a firm bandage. 
If I were called a few hours after I should consider the 
pain toogreat for that form of treatment, and should use 
warm wet bandages for some days and then replace them 
by even pressure. In the slighter sprains | use pressure 
with cotton wool even when pain is present, but in a less 
acute degree. I do not believe in a high-heeled shoe. I 
do not see how if affords any relief, but I do know that 
it favours contraction of the tendon. 

In the convalescent stage I employ massage, and never 
apply a blister until I believe repair of tissue and absorp- 
tion of exuded material is actively taking place. I con- 
fess I recommend firing when all acute symptoms have 
subsided. I do so because I think [ have seen perman- 
ent benefit follow it, but I am not prepared to deny that 
the operation may not be needful. It is a difficult ques- 
tion, because we are unable to compare similar cases 
under different treatment in sufficiently large numbers 
to avoid error. I fancy somehow firing causes a bad 
sprain to set more firmly and to stand work better than 
any other treatment, and I accept the apparent fact 
although I cannot explain its modus Rend 


SPRAIN OF SUSPENSORY LIGAMENT. 


This may affect the structure above its bifurcation, or 
it may occur to one of the branches just above the fet- 
lock joint. The latter sprain I consider the most 
common, as it is the most easily detected. 

Bandaging with cotton wool and pressure is the treat- 
ment I trust to, and when all acute symptoms have 
passed I fire. 

CurB. 


Considering how common this unsoundness is, it is 
remarkable how few practitioners have ever seen « post- 
mortem examination of a recent case in which inflam- 
matory changes might be clearly located. This is why 
we' have such different opinions expressed as to the 
structure affected. I incline to accept the statement 
that it is the calcaneo-metatarsal ligament which is 
sprained, but some cases suggest by their position, and 
by the indications given to our fingers, that the lesion is 
sometimes more superficial than this ligament. I believe 
curb never results from excessive muscular action, and 
that it is always traceable to a misstep or slip. The 
term “curby hocks” is a misleading one, as it suggests 
that there is a form of hock that, whilst not presenting 
a curb, has some formation which will lead to its 
development. When there is any deviation from the 
straight line at the back of the hock there is a curb, and 
without this deviation there is nocurb. That conforma- 
tion has something to do with the causation of curb I 
am not prepared to deny, but an examination of hocks 
with curbs shows no single form in any great proportion. 
If curbs were peculiar to a certain shape of hock we 
ought to find that shape common io most hocks that 
have curbs. 


of a long rest. Repair is, however, slow in white 


My observation leads me to believe that perhaps the 
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most common formation of hock affected by curb is that 
which is placed furthest back behind the horse—the 


form seen in trotting horses. The straight hind leg. 


culiar to the galloping horse is not so liable to curb. 

en, of course, we have heredity as a predisposing 
cause Curb is undoubtedly an unsoundness, but, in my 
opinion, one of the most innocent. It is rare indeed to 
see a curb lame a horse more than once, and if it has 
been treated so as to get rid of all lameness, and suffi- 
cient time has elapsed to allow it to be set, it may 
almost be treated as a mere blemish. I never condemn 
a horse as “unsound ” because of a curb. I mention it 
to my client, but with the remark that it is not likely to 
do any harm. 

As to treatment I use warm wet bandages, and when 
acute symptoms have passed apply a blister. 

I hope these notes on some common sprains will not 
be thought too superficial, and that when I ask you to 
fill in the blanks you will not. accuse me of evading my 
full responsibility as opener of the discussion. 


Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT said his prophecy of a most interesting 
paper had been fulfilled. He,and he was sure the whole 
of the members, had listened with great pleasure to the 
able address. He had had a fairly large experience of 
sprains of tendons, which he generally attributed to the 
hilly district in which he lived. He could not remember 
ever advising any client to use high-heeled shoes. Did 
he understand Mr. Hunting to say that he fired without 
the addition of blistering? He fired most of his cases 
and blistered them at the same time. He had known 
many horses that looked to him tu have curby hocks: He 
did not think that he could pass a horse with a curb. In 


his certificate he should have to make a special comment 


upon a curb. 

Mr. FLETCHER said they were deeply indebted to Mr. 
Hunting for giving them a paper which covered a subject 
of very great interest and difficulty to them. He could 
not, however, agree with him as to the gravity of curbs. 
He was sorry to say that his pocket had suffered severely 
at times for not taking notice of small curbs when pur- 
chasing horses. He had great reluctance now in recom- 
mending a client to purchase a horse with a curby hock, 
unless it was an animal that he or someone had known 
for some time. Without any history of the case he cer- 
tainly should not, from his experience, recommend any- 
body to purchase a curby-hocked horse. Many of the 
statements made by the author of the paper agreed with 
his own ideas. 

Mr. Cooke said he had listened with a great deal of 
pleasure to the paper, but he was rather surprised at the 
remark of Mr. Hunting that he did not attach any 
importance to curbs. In his district people looked upon 
acurb as a serious defect, and he should not think of 
passing a horse witha curb. He had found many horses 
which had been so affected go lame, though he had not 
particularly noticed that one class of hock was more pre- 
disposed to curb than another. 

Mr. Bowman thought there was a great deal to be 
learned from the paper. He agreed with Mr. Hunting in 
many things that he said, but there were two or three 
things which scarcely met with his approval. His ex- 
perience of curb was not the same as Mr. Hunting’s. He 
was of opinion that there were some forms of hocks which 
were very much subjected to curb. He had noticed that 
three-year-olds, when light behind the hock and deficient 
a bone in front—those were the cases which mostly gave 
way. With regard to sprains of tendons he had hada 

deal of experience, and he was beginning to be of 
the same opinion as Mr. Hunting. He thought that in 
thorough-bred stock, where the skin was very thin, they 
really did no good in firing. He did not think there 
were half as many racehorses fired as there used to be. 

Mr. Mason called attention to the fact that within the 


last 15 or 20 years smooth concrete floors had been laid 
down in stables, and said that the slippery character of 
the flooring really caused more sprains, especially in the 
case of big cart horses, than arose from the drawing of 
loads at work. In such cases a long period of rest was 


necessary to do any good to the animals. They knew. 


that rest was an expensive matter to their clients, who 
often asked them to put the animals to work sooner than 
was advisable, if there was to be no recurrence of the 
ailment. Was it not, continued Mr. Mason, the best 
thing to fire lightly? He had asked many men if they 
had seen a curb in its initiative stage—he meant when 
the post-mortem had been made. He bore Mr. Hunting 
out with regard to curb, though he defended himself by 
telling a client that the animal had a curb, if it were so 
affected. No doubt curb was a question of unsoundness 
and they ought to protect themselves, because they did 
not know what might happen. 


Mr. CLARKSON expressed agreement with Mr. Hunt- . 


ing that most sprains were due to slips and want of co- 
ordination of muscles. At the same time he thought 
some arose from direct muscular strain, especially in 
those horses shod with toe pieces. With reference to 
curbs he could not. regard them with quite the cheering 
optimism that Mr. Hunting and Mr. Mason did. His 
experience went to show that there was always a ten- 
dericy for them to recur. When the time came when 
they understood what curbs really were they should find 
wed there was not only onesort but three or four different 
inds. 

Mr. CarTER said he did not think so much about 
curbs in cart horses, but he had a very great objection 
to them in hunters and light horses. As Mr. Clarkson 
remarked, he had no doubt that curbs to a certain extent 
varied in nature. With reference to sprain of tendons it 
was a very  eiga matter, especially when it got near 
the knee. any railway companies would not have 
animals so affected. Unless there was a great deal of 
rest after firing they did not do much good. When it 
was a severe sprain they wanted at least three month’s 
rest. 


they had ossification of the tendons. ; 

Mr. Snarry narrated an interesting case of sprain of 
tendon, and inquired whether Mr. Hunting could give 
any information about what he described as like a piece 
of whip cord which crossed the back of the hock, which 
they recognised as having a predisposition to curb. 

Mr. Huntinc, replying to the discussion, remarked 
that it was satisfactory to find that two or three gentle- 
men had experience to prove that the slippery nature of 
the stables led to sprains of the check ligament below 
the knee. He wished someone had told the meeting 
something of the check ligament below the hock. He 
did not know how that would happen in the stable. How 
that occurred he was by no means sure. Nearly every- 
body was against him in regard to curb. He wished to 
explain, as it was possible that he had been misunder- 
stood. He did not pass a horse as sound when suffering 
from curb, no matter how small it was, but the reason 
he did not do that was that the law held him responsible 
for an omission of that kind. He worded his certificate 
that he had examined such a horse and found him soun 
with the exception that it had a curb. That was 
different from a positive certificate that a horse had a 
curb and was unsound. The certificate which he o 
Hunting) gave expressed what he wanted and it remov 
any liability from him. Continuing, Mr. Hunting ask 
how many curbs had any gentleman fired that had ever 
given way again? If they fired a curb, the worst 0 
that case wasa month or six week’s idleness. He 1 
much struck with Mr. Clarkson’s remark which poss!0' 
might reconcile the whole thing, viz., that curbs mt 
be due to three or four different things. Well, that 
might be the case, but we should like to see the post 


Mr. FLeTcHER asked how, in many cof these strains, . 
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mortem. If there were three or four different conditions 
that would enable them to say how some proved more or 
less refractory. He had been asked if he would fire 
lightly after reducing a sprain to, convalescence. Well, 
he very often did. Sometimes the owner desired it, 
sometimes he wanted a longer rest for the horse than 
uld be got without such treatment. In reference to 
r. Clarkson’s observations he was not going to deny 
that they might have a sprain from direct muscular 
strain. Prof. illiams in his “Surgery” gave the same 
opinion as Mr. Clarkson that a toe piece was very often 
e cause of a curb by agers | a horse to fix his foot 
and exert his force. That might be so, but it was not 
his experience. He was surprised -- in the North not 
to have heard more about high-heeled shoes. He had 
tried to tempt the meeting by speaking of the high-heeled 
shoe. When he was in Manchester 20 years ago, they 
put on a high-heeled shoe in all cases a colic. 
Laughter.) Possibly since those days high-heeled shoes 
tad gone down. He had no doubt in saying that these 
shoes did a t deal of harm and very little good. Mr. 
Fletcher asked if he would explain how ossification 
followed sprain of the tendons. He must refer him toa 
better pathologist. The osseous deposit in tendons was 
not uncommon, but he dared not venture a theory as to 
its origin. Mr. Snarry had asked a question about a 
cord-like structure on the back of the hock. He did not 
like to contradict what Professor Pritchard had said on 
that subject, but he had no experience which would lead 
him to assume that what the Professor said was patho- 
logically right. He did not think the annular ligament 
was the seat of curb. 
The CHAIRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hunting for his able and deeply interesting address, 
and the proceedings terminated with its adoption. 


ELECTION ADDRESS. 


To tHE MEMBERS OF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


Gentlemen,—Having served you as a Member of 
Council for eight years, I desire, for the third time, to 
ask for your support and vote at the forthcoming 
election. 

lam strongly opposed to splitting the examination 
in class ‘‘ D ” into a theoretical and practical. 

lam in favour of qualified veterinary surgeons be- 
ing appointed inspectors of dairies, milkshops, and 
slaughterhouses, believing that they only are compe- 
tent to carry out such duties. 

Iam in favour of electoral districts, being convinced 
that the profession cannot be fairly represented until 
then. At the present time one school is represented 
by five members, who are directly interested in that 
institution, together with a large following of sup- 
porters. 

The Council has jealously guarded our title, and 
hearly suppressed undue advertising, but I think the 
time has come when they should deal with those 
members who solicit a neighbour’s clients. 

I am in favour of ladies being admitted to the 
= and receiving the diploma of the 


If you elect me as one of your representatives, I 
Pledge myself to serve you as faithfully in the future 
as I have endeavoured to do in the past. 


To tHe MemsBers or THE}VETERINARY PRorEsstoNn. 


Gentleman,—At the wish of a number of old 
friends in the profession I have been induced to offer 
myself as a candidate for election as a member of 
your Council. 

Ireland needs a representative, as our profession 
every day becomes more important in this country. 
Distance will not preveat my being in my place 
when matters pertaining to our educational, pro- 
fessional, or social positions are discussed, each of 
which | have at heart, and my mctto will be practical 
common sense in accordance with the age we live in. 
The experience of thirty-four years as a worker in the 
profession has given me especial opportunities to re- 
present our interests ‘ fairly and moderately ” in our 
Council chamber. 

Ws. F.R.C.V.S., J.P. 
Athgarvan Lodge, Curragh, 

Co. Kildare, Ireland. 


Gentlemen,—I have again to solicit your votes at 
the coming election of Members of Council, and in 
doing so I would venture to point out that the prom- 
rsh made in my address of last year have been ful- 
filled. 

The bye-law providing for the preliminary educa- 
tion of veterinary students is now so framed as to 
prevent any possibility of dispute, and ensures that 
the student of veterinary medicine possesses the same 
qualification as that demanded of the student of 
human medicine. 

The question of exemption from service on juries 
has been the subject of much deliberation during the 
past year, and although it has been found impossible 
to introduce a Bill on the subject this session, in con- 
sequence of the crowded state of public business, yet 
it is hoped that early next year a favourable oppor- 
tunity may arise, and any well considered measure 
will receive my cordial support. 

I have earnestly supported the efforts of the Coun- 
cil to obtain an alteration of the obnoxious clause in 
the Public Health (Scotland) Bill, and have every 
hope that the desired alteration will be carried. 

The registration of students is a subject that might 
well be taken into consideration by the Council, with 
the view of placing veterinary students in the same 
position as that occupied by the students of human 
medicine. 

In again asking for your support | desire to say 
that any measure that will promote the interest of 
the veterinary profession Will always receive from 
me the most earnest consideration and cordial sup- 


port.—I am, yours faithfully, 
W. J. Mutvey. 


67, Lower Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


We are informed that the charge of Cruelty preferred by 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
against Mr. John Appleyard, M.R.C.V.S., of Halifax has, 
upon the application of the Society, been adjourned to 
Monday the 31st instant. 

The alleged Cruelty consists of docking a horse but under 
what circumstances no one seems to know. Before the pro- 


H. Kwon, F.R.C.V.S. 
May 10th, 1897. 


fession makes itself responsible for a case details should be 
known. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


M.R.C.V.S. versus R.S.P.C.A. 

On Monday, April 10th, at the East Grinstead Petty 
Sessions, before Dr. C. H. Gatty and other magistrates, 
Antonio L. Farrant, M.R.C.V.S., practising at East 
Grinstead and neighbourhood, was summoned by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
for causing a mare, while in an unfit state, to travel on 
the highway at Forest Row, on April 5th, and John 
McClay, a lad in Farrant’s employ was summoned for 
travelling the horse. Mr. Colam, barrister, prosecuted 
on behalf of the Society, and Mr. Sinclair Cox (in- 
structed by Mr. F. Turner) defended. 

Mr. Colam brietiy opened the case. 

P.C. Kidd, stationed at Forest Row, said on April 5th 
he was on the road between Ashurst Wood and Forest 
Row, near the turning going to Brambletye Mill. He 
saw the defendant McClay and another lad at ten 
minutes to ten in the evening with a horse by the side 
of the road. Being suspicious that something was wrong 
in two lads being with a horse at that time of night, he 
asked McClay where he got the horse from. He told 
him he had brought it from East Grinstead. Questioned 
again, he said it was Mr. Farrant’s horse, and he had 
brought it from Maypole-road to Wall Hill Farm, Forest 
Row. The distance from Maypole-road to where he was 
going to where he saw the horse was between two and a 
half and three miles. Not being wholly satisfied, wit- 
ness went down the road and waited. After some few 
minutes he heard a horse come hopping along the road. 
When it came to where witness was he stopped it, seeing 
it was in a “dreadful state of lameness.” Witness 
passed his hand down the off fore leg and then went to 
the near fore leg, which he found very hot all the way 
down from the shoulder. The horse was in a clammy 
sweat, apparently suffering from exhaustion. When he 
went up to the horse on the off side McClay said the 
lameness was not on that side but on the near side. He 
told McClay it looked as bad a case of cruelty as ever 
he had seen, and had there been a place close by he 
should not have let the animal gone any further. To 
get to the gate of Wall Hill Farm, which was about 700 
yards, it took the horse half an hour. The horse hopped 
on three legs, swinging the other like a pendulum, hold- 
ing the shoulder perfectly stiff. The horse stopped 
every few yards, and to get it to move again it was 
pulled by the rein. He went to the gate of the farm 
and then left. On the following morning, in company 
with P.C Tappenden, he went to the loose box on the 

farm where the horse was. [t was then standing on three 
legs. He saw the defendant Farrant between eleven | 
and twelve o’clock. He asked him if he had sent a horse 
from East Grinstead the previous night. He said, 


— 


same day. He saw the animal walking round the 
meadow feeding, and holding the near fore foot clear 
from the ground. He saw the animal was in a dreadful 
state of lameness, apparently from some injury to the 
shoulder. She was totally unfit to walk about anywhere 
and could not move except in great pain. He afterwards 
saw the mare examined by Mr. Roberts. The rugs over 
the animal were removed and he found the animal in a 
most emaciated condition ; the muscles of the shoulder 
were very much wasted. The near fore foot was con- 
tracted and there was every indication that the animal 
was suffering great pain. Professor Pritchard also saw 
the animal on the 11th with Mr. Roberts. On the Fri- 
day witness saw the defendant Farrant. He cautioned 
him and Farrant then said “I take the sole responsibility 
of sending the bay mare Miss Ellard, to Forest Row. | 
had legal advice before I walked her down. I then in- 
structed my lad to walk her down and to take plenty of 
time. I think [ ought to know if the mare is fit to walk, 
I should like to be prosecuted. I shan’t leave a stone 
unturned ; someone will have to pay dearly for it. The 
mare is my property. She walks on three legs. She 
can put the foot to the ground if she likes. I have seen 
her do it scores of times while she was turned out two 
months in this meadow and opposite my house, and walk 
more than three miles a day, and she nearly always car- 
ried the foot. Plenty of people saw her on Monday 
night, and they all say she was on three legs Ad 
runs on three legs you know. I sent her down to bre 
from. You don’t want to kill a horse that cost over 
£4,000. I am going to put her to a good horse and geta 
foal if I can. I intend breeding from her and that is 
why I sent her to Forest Row.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cox: He was with Mr. Far- 
rant about a quarter of an hour. It was a longer state- 
ment than usual. He wrote all he had read down at the 
time When he saw the horse first he came to the con- 
clusion that the horse was tctally unfit to walk anywhere 
without suffering pain. He had no indication of the 
fact that she was in pain other than she was walking on 
three legs. The animal was suffering from an injured 
shoulder. 

Mr. Richard Roberts, a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, practicing at Tunbridge Wells, 
said : I saw this mare, in company with Inspector Green, 
on the 8th April. She was at Wall Hill Farm, Forest 
Row. I examined her and found that she was very lame 
indeed on the near fore leg, and was going practically on 
three legs. She was very thin in condition generally. 
The muscles were wasted very much on the near 
shoulder, the near foot was very much smaller than the 
other one, and when she walked she did, as I have said, 
yo on three legs, and showed a good deal of lameness 
and pain. WhenI manipulated the limb—pressed the 
eiiae-~eeul whe I flexed it and extended it, she also 
showed a great deal of pain. She reared up on her hind 


“Yes, you stopped my boy on the road with it.” Wit- | 
ness replied that he felt justified in so doing. Defendant | 
said he thought it would have been better had he left | 
the horse alone instead of fooling it about there. Wit- | 
ness said he thought he had only done his duty, and told 
him he should report him to the Royal Society. Defen- 
dant Farrant admitted that the mare had only three 
legs to go upon, and added that he did not think that 
he would run the risk of sending the mare there if he 
did not think she was fit to travel. 

P.C. Tappenden gave evidence as to seeing the horse 
on the morning of April 6th. He heard Farrant give 
Turner orders to turn the horse out into the field. The 
horse had no use of the near fore-foot. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cox: He had no veterinary 
knowledge, but had had a lot to do with horses. 

Inspector Green, of the R.S.P.C.A., said_he heard of 
the case on April 8th, and visited Wall Hill Farm on the 


legs in the air when I examined her. I should say that 
the animal walked the distance from East Grinstead to 
the farm in a great deal of pain. Ido not think the 
mare is even able to go about a field and search for her 
own food. The wasted muscles and contracted foot are, 
in my judgment, the result of an injury to the shoulder 
of long standing. The injury, whatever it was, affected 
all the structures involved. “He could not say what the 
injury was the mare sustained. pre 
Cross-examined: The rearing in the air was indicative 
of great pain. I think the pain caused the mare to 
in a thin condition. The mare is a thoroughbred me 
The signs of pain when I examined it were swelling 0 
the joint, wasting of the muscles on the shoulder, rearing 
on flexion, and extension of parts and the lameness. 
think it very doubtful that a horse in this condition 
could make a good recovery. Atrophy of the muscles 
could be caused in consequence of want of exercise for a 
considerable time. It could be caused by non-exercise, 
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quite apart from the pain. The muscles were atrophied 
on the near side only. I should not expect the pain to 
be accompanied by a general rise of temperature when 
the disease is local. Had there been suppuration there 
might have been a general rise in temperature. I tried 
the temperature locally by applying my hand to the bad 
shoulder, and to the one not affected. Inflammatory 
deposit will accumulate round the shoulder. To reduce 
the deposit rest and not exercise is wanted. If there 
had been no pain in the leg, which was held off the 
und, the animal would have stood on that limb also. 
should not try and diminish the atrophy by examining 
the limb as long as the shoulder was in a _ painful con- 
dition. 

Professor William Pritchard, a member and an ex- 
president of the Royal College said : I saw this mare on 
the 11th April, in the presence of Mr. Roberts and In- 
spector Green. The mare was out in a field. She was 
very lame in the near fore leg ; she did occasionally put 
the foot to the ground, but did not put any weight upon 
it. I noticed the muscles of the shoulder had wasted 
very much, and that the foot of that limb was decidedly 
smaller than the other one. The mare was in a very 
light condition, and was in pain unquestionably when 
moving. She was not even fit to walk about the field 
for her food. 

Cross-examined : I give evidence for and against the 
Society. I did not examine the mare carefully ; I con- 
tented myself with my eyesight. When the animal 
attempted to move the shoulder it was done with con- 
siderable difficulty, and when it put the foot to the 
ground it suffered pain unquestionably. I did not try 
the pulse, as I did not think it was necessary, but there 
is no doubt it would increase after a walk of a dozen 
yards. The case was so — that I did not think it 
necessary to apply tests. Exercise of the limb would 
probably prevent the atrophy increasing, but the pain 
which would be produced by the movement of the limb 
would be ten times worse than the disease. If the ani- 
mal was in a sound condition exercise would reduce the 
atrophy, but this mare could not use the limb sufti- 
ciently to do that. I cannot say what the original 
injury was. It may have been a fracture or considerable 
tearing of the muscles. The injury itself would not 
cause the atrophy ; that is a secondary matter and the 
consequence of non-exercise. 

This was all the evidence for the prosecution, and Mr. 
Cox at once called the defendant Farrant, who said : I am 
amember of the Royal College, practising at East Grin- 
stead. [I am veterinary inspector to this division under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and am also joint 
veterinary surgeon to the Lingtield Race Course. The 
mare met with the injury on the 8th or 9th December 
last at the races at Lingtield Park. She fell and severely 
bruised her shoulder. There was nothing in the nature 
ofa fracture. The mare has been under my treatment 
since. Three weeks before proceeding to Forest Row 
the animal was out in my paddock in front of my house, 
the object being to get the animal to use the limb and 
so do away with the atrophy of the muscles and prepare 
it for this contemplated walk to Wall Hill Farm. There 
has been an inflammatory deposit round the shoulder, 
and that is due to the bruising of the tissues. The 
proper treatment for the reduction of this deposit is 
exercise. Electricity is applied in some cases, but it 
would he difficult to apply that to a horse’s shoulder. 

@€ mare was moved on the evening of the 5th April, 
and I told my boy to go by way of Moat-road, which | 
consider is far nearer than by way of the London-road 
High-street. I told him to Jead her slowly and to let 
her rest when she liked. 

Jross-examined : The reason I sent the mare to Forest 

\ow at night time was because I was very busy at the 
time with my public and private practice. It was not 


taken at night because of its lameness ; I did not returm 
from Groombridge Market until between seven and eight 
o'clock. It was brought from Lingfield to his paddock 
at night also, but it was not done in order that the lame- 
ness should not be seen. It was no secret that he was 


going to walk the mare in that condition to Forest Row.. 


I attach no importance to the evidence of a policeman or 
a Society’s inspector as to whether a horse is fit to walk 
or not as they are not competent to judge. 

Mr. William Hunting, a Fellow and an ex-president 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, ete., said : 
I have had considerable experience in veterinary matters. 
I examined this mare on 19th April. She was in a loose 
box standing on three legs, with the fourth just touching 
the ground. 
lame. I had her walked up and she went a little better. 
I then had her trotted, and she was quite capable of 
trotting. She never went sound, or anything approach- 
ing it, but she certainly went better after the exercise. 
There was an enlargement round the shoulder joint and 
wasting of the muscles behind the shoulder blade and 
behind the bone of the arm. The condition of the 
shoulder joint was due to some inflammatory deposit 
which had existed for some long time. There was a lot 
of firm, organised swelling round the joint, which, I have 
no doubt, proceeded from a bruise. In order to test 
whether the joint was not only swollen but had acute 
inflammation I carefuily flexed the mure’s leg In ap- 
proaching her she flinched and reared, but this was 
simply due to nervousness and a little temper, and not 
to pain. When I quietly got hold of her she showed no 
signs of pain whatever. 1 concluded that the changes in 
the xan = joint were not accompanied by any acute 
inflammation, though there was swelling. The support 
of the leg is kept up by the muscles and not by the bone 
and if the muscles do not hold of course the limb must 
collapse. There was intense atrophy, and the proper 
treatment for that is massage or movement, or passive 
motion carried out by the animal itself. There was no 
arthritis, and the best thing for the mare was to turn it 
out in a field. There was no doubt it would cause the 
mare some difficulty to go along the road, though it 
would not cause excessive pain. The mare would be 
fatigued owing to muscular exertion by having to go on 
three legs. I think it would have been better for some 
reasons if the mare had been taken to the farm in a 
float—if only for the appearance of the thing. The 
mare looks intensely lame, but the lameness is not 
indicative of extreme pain—not half as much pain as in 
some cases of spavin. There was no fracture | am sure, 
as the wasting of the muscles enabled me to handle the 
bones very clearly. 

Cross-examined : It was nearly a fortnight after the 
day on which the mare was stopped by the police that I 
examined it, but the difference in the condition would 
not be great in that time. The mare’s foot came to the 
ground and yielded owing to the condition of the 
muscles. Exercise is wanted for the destruction of the 
atrophy, and [ should have exercised it. 

Mr. Alfred Maller, for 30 years a veterinary surgeon at 
Hove, said : | examined this mare the same time as Mr. 
Hunting. There was no trace of any fracture. The 
lameness was due to the atrophy of the muscles and a 
little deposit at the shoulder, and the proper treatment 
would be exercise. To turn it out in a field would benefit 
the mare. The mare would suffer slight pain on account 
of the movement of the shoulder joint, but this could 
not have been avoided except by conveying it in a cattle 
truck. 

Cross-examined : I should have possibly had a float 
for it if it only went five yards at a time as the constable 
said, 

Re-examined : | consider the mare could walk the 
distance from East Grinstead to Forest Row very com- 


I had it brought out and she came out very 
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fortably. I said I should use a float on the assumption 
that it stopped every five yards. 


Professor Macqueen, a Fellow of the Royal College of 


Veterinary Surgeons, and a professor of surgery, said: I 
examined the mare on the 21st April. She was lame, as 
the result of atrophy of the muscles of the shoulders. 
Atrophy would be caused by some injury inducing 
paralysis of the nerves. In all cases of atrophy there 
must be some paralysis. The way to check atrophy 
would be to keep the mare going, to exercise it. When 
I saw her it was quite fit to be turned out ina field. I 
made the mare stand on the limb for a short time. I do 
not think that the walk to the farm would cause un- 
necessary pain, if she could walk in a paddock every day. 

Cross-examined : I should not exercise the mare if 
there was pain in the shoulder, nor if there was any in- 
flammation. Inflammation may have subsided before 
he examined the mare, but he did not think there had 
been any. Inflammation would not altogether dis- 
appear in ten days after a three miles walk. For atrophy 
of the shoulder he should exercise a horse. 

Mr. E. 8S. Shave, professor of anatomy at the Royal 
Veterinary College, said: I examined the mare on the 
26th April. I found no signs of fracture. The mare 
was lame, and the lameness was due to atrophy of the 
muscles of the shoulder. The treatment for atrophy was 
exercise. To turn the mare out three weeks before the 
journey would be very proper. I think it was quite fit 
to be turned out. It would not cause unnecessary pain 
to turn her out. I tested the mare’s pulse and tempera-. 
ture after I had walked her for about five minutes ; the 
pulse was 36, which is about normal—rather under than 
over. There was no increase in respiration. 

Cross-examined : I am speaking of an examination 
made three weeks after the night in question. I did 
not try the pulse before I walked the mare. The walk 
may have induced inflammation. It would not have 
caused pain in the condition that he found it. 

John McClay, the second defendant, said he led the 
mare to Forest Row, taking two hours to go three miles. 
He stopped the mare purposely on the road a “ good 
few times.” He did not stop her because she was 
exhausted. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Colam: She did not sweat. 
He did not tell Turner at the farm that he had come so 
late because the “guwnor” (meaning Farrant) did not 
want anybody to see her. Hetold Turner that he came 
so late because he had had a lot of work to do. 

Addressing the Bench for the defence, Mr. Sinclair 
Cox detailed the evidence, and mentioned that the mare 
fell and injured herself at the Lingfield race meeting on 
December 8th. He contended that there was no inten- 
tion to injure, no recklessness, no carelessness in the 
way in which the animal was moved, and he submitted 
with all due respect to the Bench that the evidence was 


not sufficient to say that Mr. Farrant should be convicted. | 


While he might have formed an erroneous opinion as to 
whether the mare should or should not have walked to 
Forest Row, he did nothing which would justify the 
Bench in convicting. 

The Magistrates retired for eighteen minutes. On 
their return, the Chairman said the Bench had come to 
the conclusion there must be a conviction, as they were 
of the opinion that walking the horse in the condition it 
was, instead of conveying it in a float, was a distinct act 
of cruelty. Farrant would be fined £1 and the costs, 
and McClay 5s. without costs. 

Mr. Cox said as that was a somewhat serious matter 
to his client he had been instructed to give notice of 
appeal to the — Sessions, and in order that that 
might be done he must ask that the fine be increased. 

This was accordingly done, the fine being raised to 
£2 2s., the costs amounting to £4 3s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHANGE AT THE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Str, 

I should be glad if I could e with your note of 
last week that the promotion of the Principal of the 
Animals Division to an assistant secretaryship was a 
move in favour of the veterinary officers. 

A little while ago a sop was offered to the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. by the re-creation of a Veterinary Depart- 
ment, limited to the veterinary officers and some port 
inspectors. If that was a genuine re-arrangement those 
gentlemen became departmental officers instead of 
(according to Mr. Herbert Gardner) officers of the Board, 
I am told that in the Civil Service secretaries and assist- 
ant secretaries take precedence officially before heads of 
departments. Mr. Gardner said more than once that 
Major Tennant and Mr. Cope were equal in position, but 
with different duties. The new arrangement now makes 
the chief veterinary officer inferior to the new assistant 
secretary, and it confers on the latter the power to direct 
and order not only the travelling inspectors but the veter- 
inary officers. In fact under a new name Major Tennant 
really assumes the position which Professor Brown held, 
with, of course, none of Professor Brown’s knowledge. It 
seems to me that the result of every change at the Board 
is to insult their veterinary staff, and all the changes end 
in the degradation of the profession. 

It will be interesting to watch for the next move. 
There is now no head of the Animals Division, and it 
may be that the salary attached to the office will 
soon be bestowed upon another promoted travelling 
inspector. 

I cannot hel» thinking that ever since the formation 
of the Board of Agriculture a definite and continuous 
attempt has been made to quietly suppress the veterinary 
element, and as soon as swine fever has been stamped 
out, or left to the local authorities, that veterinary sur- 
geons will not be wanted. Veterinarians were of value 
in the days of cattle plagne, foot-and-mouth disease, and 
pleuro-pneumonia. They give place to soldiers ete. in 
these days when the result of their labours is forgotten, 
and when it is hoped no great animal plague may devas- 
tate our flocks and herds. The Board of Agriculture 
attacks rabies with a muzzle, hides tuberculosis under a 
commission, and leaves glanders and anthrax to look 
after themselves. Between the medical officer of health 
and the travelling military and naval inspectors there is no 
room for the trained veterinarian. There is no such thing as 
national gratitude or departmental justice.— Yours, 
JUSTICIA. 


Commonications, Booxs, AND Papers RECEIvED:—Major 
J.A.Nunn, Messrs. J. A. Todd, C. W. Herbert, H. Kidd, 
H. Gray, P.M. Walker, F.G,. Edwards, W.J. Mulvey, 
J.B. Wolstenholme, Wm. Pallin, Arnold & Sons. 


The Newmarket Journal, The Bromsgrove Messenger, The 
Times of India. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, an 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 
Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 5.W. 
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